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Johnson. His comments upon the latter are sur-
prisingly precocious. He was " struck particularly "
with Dr. Johnson's " amazing" fear of death,
gravely commends him for " having been the very
first to consecrate poetry to the reprehension of
vice,53 but wonders at his " preferring Goldsmith's
history of Greece to any composition of Robertson
or Hume/'15 He distinguishes between the two
phases of Lord Byron's pessimism and opines that
the poet got rather more than he deserved when
" he was driven by the out-cries of the world from
his native land and the heath of fame on which he
had before lived was turned to wormwood." He
concludes: " Lady Byron was certainly a ' orrid un '
and that c exactly'; but Moore was too much
Byron's friend not as far as ever was possible to
throw a veil over his errors."15
Needless to say, this monk-like devotion to study
and reading, however gratifying to his teachers,
scarcely won approval from the majority of his
schoolmates, especially when another player was
needed for a game of balL There were incidents,
sometimes indignities. Walter's behaviour was
apparently very manly, his attitude not only sur-
prisingly sensible, but most philosophically objec-
tive. He speaks of these encounters without the least
anger or resentment, merely regretting them as incon-
veniences which keep him from his studies. It is some-
what as though a grave and sensible old man, myster-
iously set down amid the conditions of schoolboy life,
were describing his experiences, quite unaware how
unusual they were. Walter writes to his mother:
I was carried out just now to play with some of the
other boys, I wanted to do my mathematics, and to